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ISOLATED KNOWLEDGE 

PERHAPS the most general form of objection which those who 
have been variously labeled "instrumentalists," "experi- 
mentalists," and even "pragmatists" have brought against other 
theories of knowledge — idealistic and realistic, monistic and plural- 
istic — is that their treatment of knowledge has over-isolated it. The 
history of epistemology, say these critics, is a long, sad tale of futile 
struggles with difficulties arising from the failure to treat the prob- 
lem of knowledge as a part of the bigger problem of living, while 
recognizing at the same time that knowing as a part of living is also 
a part of living. They insist that this isolation makes the treatment 
of knowledge similar to an attempt to give an account of the action 
of the brain, of the sun, or of any other thing without connecting it 
with the action of anything else. In the course of such isolated 
treatment a point is reached sooner or later where these neglected 
activities have to be reckoned with. They then may be "externally" 
attached to the process of knowing — "realism"; or be declared to 
have been "implicitly involved" and recognized (if somewhat alge- 
braically) all along, — "idealism." But a tardy, half-hearted, exotic 
recognition of these connections complicates rather than solves the 
difficulties which have forced it. The result is that these outstanding 
activities keep asserting themselves in the theories which have ignored 
them in the form of antinomies and of frequent forced appeals from 
each side to the other for assistance. 

The general form which this isolation takes in all theories infected 
by it is, as Dewey has pointed out, the conception of knowing as an 
act of something whose nature it is just to perform this act. 1 In a 
scholastieally abstract and formal way the difficulties begin to show 
at once. For if knowing is an act of a being whose sole or essential 
nature is to know, how can that being be and fail to know, or fail to 
know and be? And we can not dispose of this by an admission on 

iC/. Dewey's "Brief Studies in Eealism," this Journal, Vol. VIII., pages 
393 ff., 496 ff. 
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the side, e. g., as a psychologist or sociologist or as just a plain human 
being, that as a matter of fact this knowing being has some other 
characteristics, if in our theory of knowledge we attempt to ignore 
them or treat them as mere "accidents" of his character as a know- 
ing being. I say "attempt," etc., for now as in the palmiest days of 
scholasticism these other characters force our recognition whenever 
we assume that the knower does not know everything or know all 
the time, or that he may fail to know and still be. For it is precisely 
these other characters, these "accidents" that give the knower his 
being when and in so far as he fails to know. 

Nor, so far as this difficulty is concerned, does it make any differ- 
ence whether this knowing being is called "a mind" or "a being 
with a nervous system," if, in our theory, we treat the knower as a 
being whose only or essential nature is to know — especially if we 
have defined knowing as an "external relation" in which this being 
stands to something else. In this event the being with a nervous 
system finds itself in the same embarrassments as a "mind." It is 
doubtless more difficult consistently to treat a red-blooded being with 
a nervous system as a mere knower than a "mind," but in so far as 
it is so treated, or mistreated, the difficulties are the same. 2 

One of the most valiant attempts to meet these difficulties without 
the recognition of isolation as their source is to be found in Mr. 
Bertrand Russell's "The Problems of Philosophy," most of which 
is devoted avowedly to the theory of knowledge. It is not to be sup- 
posed that because this volume appears in "The Home University 
Library" series and is written in a charmingly direct and simple 
style that it is not to be taken seriously by "technical" readers. 
If the constant use and careful definition of such terms as "sensa- 
tion," "sense-data," "mind," "particular," "universal," "judg- 
ment," "truth," "error," etc., be "technical" the technical reader 
has little cause for complaint. 

The book is also noteworthy as an exposition of the philosophical 
ideas of a renowned mathematician, which does not resort, at crucial 
points in the argument, to formulae of the highly specialized dis- 
cipline of mathematical logic. Mr. Russell has beautifully shown 
that it is not only possible, but easy for a mathematician to set 
forth his philosophical notions in simple, vivid, current English. 

There are some who have high hopes that the present alliance 

2 Professor Perry, speaking for the ' ' Platform ' ' realists says : ' ' The realist 
grants that 'one who is knower is in relation to objects something else than 
their knower.' " Neo-realism, " page 135. And elsewhere he makes the knower 
a being with a nervous system. But the question is: how far in his theory of 
knowledge he makes a connection between the knower as knower, and the knower 
as something else. 
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between mathematics and philosophy is to introduce greater "logical 
rigor" into philosophical thinking. It is possible that this overlooks 
the consideration that the "precision" of mathematics is in propor- 
tion to the degree of its abstractness ; and that unless the subject- 
matter of philosophy can be reduced to the same degree of abstract- 
ness as mathematics, the concepts and methods which secure preci- 
sion in the latter may produce only confusion in the former. How- 
ever, those who cherish this expectation will be the first to agree that 
if difficulties are encountered in an exposition which has the mathe- 
matical training of Mr. Eussell behind it, they must be charged to 
the standpoint itself, not to mistake in its applications. 8 

Mr. Eussell 's account does not begin, as some might expect, with 
the general character of knowledge. It assumes that we understand 
what knowledge means and strikes at once into the distinction be- 
tween knowledge which admits of no doubt and knowledge which has 
the possibility of error. The former is "immediate" knowledge or 
knowledge by "acquaintance"; the latter is mediate or "derived" 
knowledge and is in the form of judgments and inferences. As to 
the general character of immediate knowledge, "we shall say we 
have acquaintance with anything of which we are directly aware 
without the intermediary of any process of inference or knowledge 
of truths." 4 And "knowledge of truths" is defined as knowledge 
"in the sense which applies to our beliefs and convictions; that is, 
to what are called judgments. ' ' 5 

As for what is known — the "objects" of knowledge — in imme- 
diate knowledge there are: (1) the sense-data, "such things as 
colors, sounds, smells, hardnesses, etc.," which are produced by the 
action on "us" of "physical" objects existing in "physical" space; 

3 I hope that what follows is not over-captious. It is frankly an attempt 
to develop some of the antinomies, the ' ' inner dialectic, ' ' if one pleases, of the 
conception of knowledge as an external relation between a ' ' mind ' ' and other 
things, with mind regarded as something whose "essential character" is just to 
be in this relation. And if part of the discussion is reminiscent of Green 's criti- 
cism of Locke it should be said that the similarity between some of Mr. Eussell 's 
ideas and those of Locke calls for some of the sort of negative criticism Green 
leveled at Locke, even if one believes that much of Green's reconstruction is in- 
volved in the same difficulties. 

< Page 173. 

5 In the formal classification there is a difficulty in completely identi- 
fying mediate and doubtful knowledge with judgments when, further on, we 
encounter "intuitive" and "perfectly self-evident" knowledge of "truths" 
after knowledge of truths has been defined (page 69) as knowledge "which 
applies to our beliefs and judgments," and after we have been told that it is 
precisely in beliefs and judgments that the possibility of error is found. This 
discrepancy is largely nullified, however, by so emasculating these perfectly cer- 
tain judgments that they merely state "what is given in sense" (page 171) or 
the universals given in ' ' acquaintance. ' ' 
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(2) memories, psychological processes, known by introspection, and 
"probably," not certainly, a knowledge of the self; (3) some uni- 
versal and the content of intuitive judgments. Through mediate 
knowledge are known: (1) the "physical" or "real" objects corre- 
sponding to and "producing" the sense-data; and (2) "everything 
which can be deduced from self-evident truths by the use of self- 
evident principles of deduction." 

Meanwhile throughout this attractive presentation of these kinds 
and objects of knowledge one is haunted by the question: "What is 
meant by "knowing," mediate or immediate? Turning the pages 
again with this in mind, we find that the first statements about 
knowing in general identify it with such "acts" as seeing, hearing, 
touching, or believing 6 — acts which "we" perform on something or 
toward something called the "objects of the act." 7 If we begin at 
once to raise such questions as: What is the nature of this "act"? 
what is the "we," and what is the character of the "object," — let 
it not be said that this betrays at the start a carping critic, until we 
see how far the argument turns on the ambiguities of these terms. 

The first of anything like explicit responses to these queries 
appears in the criticism of Berkeley. Mr. Russell finds the weak- 
ness in Berkeley's position is revealed when we detect the equivoca- 
tion in the term idea which is used to mean: (1) the "act" of know- 
ing which Mr. Russell agrees is "undoubtedly mental" and "in" 
the mind; and (2) the "object" which is never "in," but only 
"before" the mind. 8 The "act" of knowing, then, is "mental"; 
and the "I" or "we" which knows is something called "a mind." 
Obviously we look at once for something more about this "mental 
act" and the nature of "mind." And on the next page we find 
that "the main characteristic of a mind is the faculty of being 
acquainted with (i. e., of immediately knowing) things other than 
itself"; and that "acquaintance with objects consists in a relation 
between the mind and something other than the mind ; it is this that 
constitutes the mind's power of knowing things." Observe that in 
the last statement the mind's "act" of knowing has been reduced 
to a "relation between" the mind and something else. "When we 
reach the treatment of judgment and the problem of truth and error, 

« Pages 10 ff. 

t Here the discussion could be given a very different direction by challeng- 
ing at once the assumption that such acts as seeing, hearing, and touching are 
acts of knowing. They may easily become part of a process of knowing, but are 
they per se knowing? But this discussion is committed to the enterprise of fol- 
lowing the lead of Mr. Eussell's conceptions and theses. 

s The application of this to the mind's knowledge of (or "relations to") 
itself is not diseussed. 

»Page 66. 
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we shall find this "relation" becoming an "act again." 10 But for 
the present let us accept this reduction and follow its lead. Our 
net result so far is: immediate knowing is a relation — and I suppose 
we must say "external" — between other things and a "mind" whose 
essential character is just to be in this relation. The questions here 
are: What more is to be said of this relation? And if it is the 
essential nature of a mind to be in this relation of immediate know- 
ing with other things, why has it, confessedly, this relation with so 
very few things? And just what is meant by the "certainty" of 
this relation? 

As for the nature of the relation, there is the name "acquaint- 
ance." But that does not carry us very far. However, one other 
thing may be said of it for whatever it is worth. The relation is 
such that the "other things" are immediately "before" the mind. 
Further than this, apparently, we can not go. "Correspondence," 
which is treated in the chapter on Truth and Falsehood, does not 
apply here. Correspondence is not a relation between the mind and 
the things immediately "before" the mind, but between those things 
immediately "before" the mind, sense-data and certain universals. 
and things not immediately "before the mind," such as "physical" 
objects and other minds. 

But once more, if this immediate relation of the mind to the 
"other things" is thus taken as an indefinable, and if it is the essen- 
tial character of a mind to be in this relation, then such questions 
as: Why is it in this relation with so few things, and why, there- 
fore, is not a lack of this relation (pace the objection of negative 
definition) as essential a character as its possession, become at once 
relevant and important? And they get added force when we find 
that this limitation is not the merely negative one of capacity, but 
that the whole world of "physical" objects and other selves — truly 
a large area — are, by their nature, shut out beyond all "hope" from 
this relation. 

Here, possibly, some one may suggest that if one were to say, 
"the essential nature of the eye is to see other things than itself, this 
would not imply that the eye must see everything or see all the time." 
To which the reply would be: The analogy breaks; for "seeing" is 
far from being an indefinable, not to say "external," relation 
"between" the eye and other things. We can at once show how and 
why the eye can see some things and not others. On the other hand, 
if we start by defining "seeing" as an external relation "between" 

i«I am aware of the doctrine of "motion" as a transitive asymmetrical re- 
lation, but — not presuming to question its value elsewhere — I doubt if even the 
most hardy mathematical realist would attempt to apply it in detail to the kind 
of action involved here. 
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other things and something called an eye, about which we can say 
nothing except that its essential nature is to be in the relation of 
seeing to these other things, then the question: "Why does it stand 
in this relation to some things and not to others," is in order. And it 
surely would be too palpably mendicant to suggest that we must 
simply accept the empirical "fact" of this limitation. 

Moreover, as we pass to the account of the certainty of the knowl- 
edge of the sense-data this limitation is far from being taken as 
empirically given. Here there is plenty of explanation of this cer- 
tainty. And if some of the explanation is difficult to reconcile with 
knowledge as an "external" and indefinable relation, other parts of 
it are equally difficult to square with the conception of the "act" of 
knowing as something "mental." Taking first the certainty of the 
sense-data, we have the following: "Although we are doubting the 
existence of the physical table, we are not doubting the existence of 
the sense-data which made us think there was a table. We are not 
doubting that while we look a certain color and shape appear to us, 
and while we press a certain sensation of hardness is experienced by 
us. All this which is psychological we are not calling in question." 11 
Here not only the "we," but the sense-data and everything included 
in such processes as "looking" and pressing, are "all psychological." 
The term "psychological," to be sure, covers a multitude of things 
these days; but if there be any question of its "mental" connotation 
here, a few pages further on the whole case for immediate certainty 
is summed up in this way: "Thus it is our particular thoughts and 
feelings that have primitive certainty. ' ' 

But these passages occur before the issue between realism and 
idealism is explicitly raised. Turning now to the explanation of 
the certainty of the sense-data given in the midst of the criticism of 
Berkeley "s idealism, Mr. Russell finds that while Berkeley was 
wrong in identifying the thing known (here the sense-data) with 
the "act" of knowing which "is undoubtedly in the mind," "he was 
right in treating the sense-data which constitute our perception of a 
tree as subjective in the sense that they depend on us as much as 
upon the tree." 12 Follow now the phrase "depends on us." With 
immediate knowing defined as an "act" of a "mind" or as "a rela- 
tion between" a mind and other things there surely is ground to 
expect that "us" here means us as "minds." Doubtless this makes 
an odd-looking realism ; and as we are here in the midst of an explicit 
defense of that doctrine we should not, perhaps, be so surprised to 
find that "depends on us" is at once made to mean "depends on our 
sense organs." "Our previous arguments concerning color did not 

11 Page 27, italics mine. 

12 Page 30. 
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prove it to be mental; they only proved that its existence depends 
on the relation of our sense organs to the physical object." 13 

Aside from the striking difference between this and the other 
account of the sense-data where the "us" and the "looking" and 
"pressing" were "all psychological," are we not entitled to wonder 
how an interaction between "physical" bodies in "physical" space 
(for the sense organs are of course in "physical" space along with 
all other "physical" bodies) none of which is "immediately before" 
the mind, produces a third sort of thing, sense-data, which is ' ' imme- 
diately before" the mind? And in the face of the admittedly hy- 
pothetical inferential character of "physical" space we could 
scarcely be asked to take this "empirically." Behold then our 
dilemma: To maintain realism "us," in the phase "depends on us," 
must mean " our sense organs": to save immediacy and certainty it 
is taken as "minds." But to take it "as sense organs" leaves the 
object still in the hypothetical region of "physical" space not "imme- 
diately before the mind"; to take it as "mind" makes a realism that 
is in anything but name difficult to distinguish from idealism. 

Possibly some one may here propose that in taking "us" both 
as body and mind one is simply recognizing the given dual character 
of the self. The reply would be: first, that the self is not here so 
treated. It is not taken in each case as both "mental" and "phys- 
ical"; but is first one then the other. If the distinction between the 
"physical" and the "psychical" were consistently taken as falling 
inside the self or selves we should get a different type of realism. 
Second, it is again difficult to see how the "physical" body which 
dwells in the outer darkness of "physical" space where it can never 
hope to be immediately "before," much less in "contact," with the 
mind, can be a very intimate part of the self. Verily Berkeley has 
his revenge; not that his difficulties are any the less; but that the 
embarrassments of both spring from the common conception of 
knowing as an external relation between other things and a mind 
whose essential nature is just to be in this relation. Berkeley's God, 
the Bradleyan absolute, and Mr. Russell's "physical" object are 
epistemologically in the same case. 

On the side of what is known of the "objects," the discussion, so 
far, has dealt chiefly with the sense-data. But equally interesting 
problems arise in connection with the other contents of immediate 
knowledge. First, is it not paradoxical that immediate knowledge 
should be "absolutely certain" and yet it be uncertain whether 
there is this immediate and perfectly certain knowledge of the 
self? If it is possible and even "probable" that we have this imme- 

is Page 65. Italics mine. 
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diate and certain knowledge of the self, may we then have it and 
still be uncertain that we have it ? 

In the account of the immediate knowledge of universals we 
observe first that these immediately known universals in no sense 
"depend on us" as do the sense-data. They are strictly non- 
mental. Like the "physical" object, they are in a different plane 
of being from that of the knower. Yet some 14 of them are "imme- 
diately before" the mind, while the "physical" object can never 
hope to be in this position. Why this is so is not clear. There is 
here no technique of the immediacy of the universals as there is for 
the sense-data. Doubtless this is much more congruous with the con- 
ception of immediacy; but it leaves the exclusion of the "physical" 
object from immediacy more of a mystery. 

Although these universals are immediately before the mind, yet 
they have to be discovered, "derived" by a process of abstraction 
from particulars, and in some cases with great difficulty. Obviously 
this abstracting must be done by the mind itself. Does this mean 
that what is immediately given to the mind is only "given" after 
the mind works for it? Again, in this process of abstracting, which 
is often long and difficult, must there not be possibilities of error? 
And finally what is to test the completion of the abstraction ? 

A reconciliation of the immediacy of these universals with their 
"derivation" may be offered thus: "Certain preliminary and condi- 
tioning processes are presupposed in any sort of immediate knowl- 
edge. In order immediately to see anything the seer must first be 
awake and looking. If such preliminary activities are to destroy 
immediacy, where then is immediacy to be found?" To which the 
reply is: "freilich — nowhere." That is to say, nowhere is such an 
immediacy of the absolute and final sort to be found, where it is an 
outcome, an outgrowth of antecedent processes. The immediacy of 
seeing, hearing, which has been achieved in and is still in a process 
of development is not final; it is always open to disruption and 
therefore to the need of fresh mediation. How is it possible to admit 
that things and functions have grown and in the same breath make 
some of them intrinsically "immediate" and others "derived"? 
All of which is saying, not that there is no distinction between medi- 
ate and immediate, but that it is not one of fixed properties belonging 
each to different sorts of functions and contents. So long as seeing 
or bearing, or, perhaps better, their results can be taken for granted 
in any act or process they are immediate; the moment they them- 
selves become a part of the problem they lose their immediacy. 
Again, the appeal to these preliminary activities in the case of 

14 It is admitted (page 171) that "among universals there seems to be no 
principle by which we can decide which can be known by acquaintance." 
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seeing presupposes that the "seer" is a being who has some other 
activities which constitute his being when he is not seeing. But the 
immediate seer of these universals and sense-data is a "mind" whose 
essential nature is to see these other things. Where then shall we 
locate these preliminary activities and how are they to be connected 
with the seeing? 

Finally, should not a theory of knowledge which frankly accepts 
the platonic conception of universals as entities whose character is 
that they are "shared by" other entities called "particulars," make 
some disposition of the serious difficulties which the Greeks them- 
selves recognized, and serenely bequeathed to later generations? 
Even Aristotle found the notion of "sharing" mysterious enough. 
But perhaps the most fundamental of these difficulties is the di- 
lemma of simple and complex universals which was precipitated 
by the discovery that these universals "share in," "overlap" each 
other. The universal triangle "shares in" the universal "line," 
"angle," and "threeness" as much as does the particular triangle. 
On the basis of "sharing" what, then, is the difference between the 
"universal" and the "particular" triangle? When this question of 
the difference becomes acute, what usually happens is that the basis 
is suddenly shifted and the particular is distinguished from the uni- 
versal as a temporal, terrestrial precipitation of the latter. But the 
universal, celestial, and the particular, terrestrial triangle are the 
same "complex" of universals in different planes of being. If, on 
the other hand, we seek escape by way of the "simple" universals, 
i. e., of universals as ontologically simple entities, we have to face 
the queries: In what sense can anything absolutely "simple" be 
"shared by" anything else? And what then is a particular? And 
if the latter is a temporal complex of these simple universals, have 
we not, then, to face all the difficulties of atomism? 

II 

In the treatment of mediate knowledge — knowledge by way of 
judgment or belief — especially in dealing with the problem of truth 
and error, the conception of knowledge as an external relation be- 
tween a mind and other things, and of a mind as something whose 
nature it is to be in this relation encounters its crucial test. In the 
account of immediate knowledge the pressure of the question, "how 
can such a mind be and fail in the relation" is partly relieved by 
the supposition that it does not fail. But in mediate knowledge we 
have to face, not merely negative limitation, but positive blunder 
and failure. 

That the general conception of knowledge developed in the ac- 
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count of immediate knowing is to be carried over if possible into 
mediate knowing is clear from such general statements as this: 
"What is called belief or judgment is nothing but this relation of 
believing or judging which relates a mind to several other things 
than itself." 15 Formally, this of course agrees with the external- 
relation conception; materially, all depends on what this "relation 
of judging" turns out to be. 

The first point in which the relation of judging differs from the 
relation of immediate knowledge is that it is a "plural" relation. 
That is, in judging, the mind must be related to more than one other 
thing. This is to pave the way for the possibility of error. If 
a "mind" called "Othello," should judge falsely that Desdemona 
loves Cassio, "this judgment can not consist in the mind's relation 
to a single object ; for if there were such an object the belief would be 
true." 16 This means that since knowing so far consists in an unde- 
fined relation of the mind to something else if the mind is in this 
relation, it is in it, and there can be no error. 

However, before considering the problem of truth and error, the 
distinction between the "single" object of immediate knowledge and 
the "plural" object of the judgment should be noticed. When we 
"see" (i. e., immediately know) "a round red patch" — and we 
might add, "between two trees at the edge of the meadow" — the ob- 
ject is "single"; it is "complex" to be sure, but still "single." But 
when the mind "judges" that "there is a round red patch," etc., or 
that "the patch is round and red," the object is more than one. This 
at once raises the question: is the "singleness" or "plurality" there, 
in the object, in advance of and independent of the relation to the 
"mind"; or is it dependent on the relation? Is not "a round red 
patch between two trees, etc.," "single" because this content is 
"seen as" single? What can possibly be meant by calling it onto- 
logically "single"? If the "singleness" does mean that it is "seen 
as" single, then are we to say that in immediate knowledge the mind 
is related to a "single object" whose "singleness" the mind first 
makes? On the other hand, if the "singleness" is a property of the 
object as independent of the relation, we are in trouble with plurality ; 
for this class of judgments — "there is a red patch" or "the patch is 
red" — are (part of the time) purely "analytic;" "they merely 
state what is given in sense." 17 In this case are we to understand 
that the mind, again by a mere act of its own, first bestows upon the 
object the plurality which the object must have in order to be the 

"Page 197. 
i« Page 194. 
it Page 171. 
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object of the mind's act of judgment? And if so, is not the idealist 
ready to offer the hand of fellowship ? 

This problem of singleness and plurality is typical of the diffi- 
culties which have always beset a logic which starts by dividing 
knowledge into "immediate" and "mediate." Mill's logic is the 
classic instance. In general the problem is to make the transition 
from immediacy to mediacy, or the reverse. The result usually is 
the production of a third hybrid species of knowing which tries to 
be both and suffers all of the embarrassments of a dual life. The 
connecting form in Mr. Russell's system is this analytic judgment 
of the type — "the patch of red." The difficulty of its position is 
clearly reflected in the passages concerning it. On the one hand, 
these judgments are purely "analytic." They "merely state what is 
given in sense" and therefore have "absolute self-evidence" and 
"must be true." "In all cases where we know by acquaintance 
(e. g., by "seeing") a complex fact consisting of certain terms in 
relation {e. g., "a round red patch," "the shining sun, etc.) we 
say the truth that these terms are so related has the first or absolute 
kind of self-evidence, and in these cases the judgment that the terms 
are so related must be true. " 18 On the other hand, all judgments 
in order to be judgments "must be different from the sense-data 
from which they are obtained" 19 and must be "liable to error." 20 
Hence we find the above passages affirming the absolute self-evidence 
and truth of these judgments followed at once by the statement that 
nevertheless any given judgment, e. g., "the sun is shining," "in 
passing from the perception (i. e., from what is given in sense to the 
judgment) has to separate out the "sun" and the "shining" as con- 
stituents of the fact (i. e., of the perception), and in this process it is 
possible to commit error. ' ' 21 But how does this error occur if the 
judgment is "merely stating what is given in the perception"? The 
answer is: "Even where a fact has the first or absolute kind of self- 
evidence, a judgment believed to correspond to the fact may not 
really correspond to the fact. " 22 But we have just been assured that 
"in these cases," that is, where the judgment is "merely stating 
what is given in sense," it can not fail to correspond to the "fact." 
The discrepancy obviously turns on the ambiguity in the term 
"fact." Where the judgment has "absolute self-evidence" and 
"must be true," the "fact" corresponding to the judgment is simply 
the sense-data — "the round red patch." But where there is the 

is Pages 213-14. The parentheses are mine; the italics are Mr. Russell's. 

is Page 178. 

20 Page 212. 

2i Page 214. Parentheses mine. 

22 ibid. 
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possibility of error, the "fact" is not the sense-data, but the "phys- 
ical" object to which the sense-data are supposed to correspond. 
But where this latter is the object or "fact" with which the judg- 
ment means to correspond, obviously the judgment is not confining 
itself any longer to stating "what is given in sense." Once more 
the dilemma: to have perfect self-evidence the judgment of percep- 
tion can only repeat what is already given in the sense-data: but to 
be a judgment with a judgment's possibility of error, it must go 
beyond the sense-data. 

This brings us to the judgments which frankly profess to tran- 
scend the sense-data and to the account of error. We have already 
seen that the possibility of error is said to rest upon the fact that the 
mind is in relation to more than one object. But how does mere 
plurality of objects lead to error? Why should not more than one 
object be as "immediately before" the mind as one? And in fact it 
turns out that the mind's relation to a plurality of objects does not 
in itself contain the possibility of error. This plurality of objects 
simply prepares the way for the next step in which the real judg- 
ment with its liability to error occurs. Having before it a plural- 
ity of objects consisting in the simplest cases "of two terms and a 
relation" the mind can put these objects in an "order" and "di- 
rection" of relationship which may or may not correspond to an 
order and direction of the terms which exists (or subsists) outside 
the act of judging and may be accordingly true or false. "Thus in 
every act of judgment there is a mind which judges and there are 
terms concerning which it judges." 23 Thus the mind "Othello" 
may judge, i. e., may arrange the terms Desdemona, Cassio, and the 
relation "loving" in the order and direction of relationship "Desde- 
mona loves Cassio" or "Cassio loves Desdemona." And if the terms 
are united outside the judgment in the same order and direction of 
relationship as they have in it, the judgment is true; if not, it is 
false. 24 

How the conception of judging as a relation "between" the mind 
and other things is to emerge alive from this account is indeed an 
interesting question. But our main concern now is with the possi- 
bility of truth and error. First, we observe that this account makes 
the judgment an act of relating merely. It reads as if the "real" 
objects were directly before the mind and as if the only business of 
the judgment were to put them in the true "order" and "direction" 
of relationship. The close of the summing up reads: "If the two 
terms (Desdemona and Cassio) in that order (i. e., the order in the 
judgment) are united by the relation (i. e., are united outside the 

23 Page 197. 
2* Page 201. 
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judgment) the belief is true." 25 This reads as if the "terms" in the 
judgment are the same as those outside; as if the "real" Desdemona 
and Cassio are immediately known; the thing to be judged being the 
relation. But as soon as we recall the chapters on immediate knowl- 
edge we see that the "terms" which are directly before the mind in 
the judgment and which it is relating are not the "real" Desdemona 
and Cassio, whether taken as body or soul, but certain sense-data 
"caused by" the "real" objects. The word "terms" has here the 
same ambiguity noted above in the word "fact." It covers both the 
sense-data and the "real" objects. 

But it may be said that this ambiguity is harmless since it has 
already been shown that on pain of subjectivism, 26 we must suppose 
that the sense-data are caused by and correspond to the "real" 
objects. But an appeal in the midst of the judgment to the principle 
of immediacy is perilous. Once admitted, it is difficult to get rid of 
before it has devoured the whole judgment. Thus at once it will be 
asked how it happens that the "real" objects in producing the sense- 
data which corresponds to themselves, produce no corresponding rela- 
tions. The "real" objects surely do not act out of all relation to 
one another, nor can their action be unaffected by these relations. 
How then do the relations escape ? And sure enough, when we turn 
to the statement of the nature of the immediate correspondence 
between the sense-data and the real objects we find that they do not 
escape. This correspondence is described as precisely a correspond- 
ence of relations. It is a correspondence between the relations of 
the sense-data and the relations of the "real" objects. The account 
of this correspondence is summed up thus: "We find that although 
the relations of physical objects have all sorts of knowable proper- 
ties derived from their correspondence with the relations of the sense- 
data, the physical objects remain unknown in their intrinsic nature, 
so far at least as can be discovered by means of the senses. ' ' " 
Taken at its face, this surely says that the given relations between 
the sense-data already correspond to relations between the physical 
(i. e., the "real") objects. And just this correspondence is all the 
judgment ever hopes to make. There is no correspondence of quali- 
ties. "What, then, is there left for the judgment to do ? All the cor- 
respondence possible seems given; the judgment is out of employ- 
ment; and the possibility of error has vanished. 

25 Ibid. Parentheses and italics mine. 

2« Although subjectivism gets us into all kinds of practical absurdities, such 
as supposing that a patch of color is hungry, angry, etc., yet there is no "logical 
absurdity" in it (page 34). To many this will seem to constitute sufficient 
reduetio ad absurdum of the meaning of "logical" in an isolated logic. 

27 Page 54. The first italics are the author 's, the second mine. 
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But suppose we say that this and other passages similar must not 
be taken to mean that this correspondence between the relations of 
the sense-data and the relations of the real objects is complete ; they 
mean only that there is a partial and general correspondence — 
enough to say that any shift in the relations of the sense-data means 
some sort of change in the relations of the real objects; but it re- 
mains for the judgment to further specify this correspondence. I do 
not know how mathematical logic handles the case of "partial" or 
of "general" correspondence of relations, but in terms of ordinary 
discourse such a statement as the above would mean that the rela- 
tions between the sense-data, as they are immediately known, do, 
and do not, correspond to the relations between the real objects and 
the "do not" is as obvious and important a feature as the "do." 
But if absence of correspondence with the relations of the real 
objects is as patent a character of the relations of the sense-data as 
its presence, what has become of immediate knowledge? Thus it is 
the turn of mediacy and judgment to devour the whole of knowl- 
edge. 28 

Finally, supposing that the correspondence between the relations 
of the sense-data and those of the real objects is "partial" or "gen- 
eral," and that it is the judgment's work to further specify this 
correspondence, and that in our illustration the judgment declares 
that the relations between the sense-data mean that "Desdemona 
loves Cassio, ' ' how is this judgment to be verified ? In view of what 
has preceded, we should not be surprised to find that the answer is 
that this judgment can be completely verified only in the mind of 
Desdemona herself. 29 That is to say, the only "mind" that has a 
strictly "logical" 30 right to the judgment is the one who has no need 
to make it, — the one to whom the content of the judgment is already 
given ; while the one who needs to make it must claim his right to do so 
on some other than purely "logical" ground. But let not the idealist 
mock until he can show how a judgment, which aims to arrange 
or to "reconstruct" sense-data so that they will correspond with the 
absolute's system of ideas, can be verified in any mind but that of 
the absolute. That the mind is the absolute's instead of Desdemona 's 
does not alter in principle the difficulty from the standpoint of 
Othello who must judge at the risk of both logical certainty and his 
wife. 

28 Nor would it be in order to appeal, at this point, from ' ' dialectics " to the 
"fact" that there is immediacy and that there is judgment and inference. The 
matter in question is not this ' ' fact, ' ' but the basis of the distinction and eon- 
nection between immediacy and judgment. 

28 Page 213. 

3» "Logical," that is, from the standpoint of a purely representational 
logic. 
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How near idealism and this type of realism are to each other at 
this point also appears in the way each deals with this difficulty. 
From the impossibility of verification of this type of judgment by the 
finite mind, idealism turns for consolation to the conception of 
"Degrees of Truth and Reality" which is the epistemological form 
of the doctrine of "Emanations." In Mr. Russell's exposition, the 
section which finds that Desdemona's is the only mind which can 
verify the judgment concerning her passion for Cassio is immedi- 
ately followed by the doctrine of ' ' degrees of self -evidence, ' ' 31 
which, as it is expounded, means "degrees of evidence" or "degrees 
of verification. ' ' But how are these ' ' degrees" to be judged ? What 
is the standard? The answer reveals more common ground. For 
both, the "criterion" for these "degrees" is something different 
from the "nature" of truth itself. For idealism, of Professor 
Royce's type, it is the extent to which the judgment assists in ful- 
filling some specific finite enterprise, such as the attempt to "sing in 
tune," etc. For Mr. Russell, the only criterion mentioned for these 
judgments which deal with particulars is "coherence" which has 
been explicitly rejected as constituting the "meaning" of truth. 32 
The first, and apparently chief reason for the rejection is that "co- 
herence" is relative to difference in point of view resulting in dif- 
ferent "systems of coherence," different hypotheses for the same 
facts." 33 Thus "it may be that with sufficient imagination a novel- 
ist might invent a past for the world that would perfectly fit on to 
what we know and yet be quite different from the real past. ' ' " But 
does not this disqualification of coherence for expressing the nature 
of truth also disqualify it as a criterion 1 If there may be any num- 
ber of "inventions" all of which may "perfectly fit onto," i. e., per- 
fectly cohere with, "what we know" 35 and still be mere fictions of 
the imagination, how can coherence possibly serve as a criterion of 
truth, i. e., of correspondence with the real facts ? To say that while 
certain judgments may cohere and still be false the probabilities are 
that they are not, would seem to beg the point. If this means that 
though cohering judgments may not correspond to "the real facts," 
all judgments which do so correspond must cohere, some explanation 
is needed. If we may have perfect coherence without correspondence 

si Page 218. 

32 Page 191. 

33 The other objection to coherence as expressing the nature of truth is 
that "it presupposes the laws of logic" — especially the law of contradiction. 
But doesn't "correspondence" also presuppose the law of contradiction, from 
Mr. Eussell's standpoint? 

3< Page 191. 

35 This must mean with all that we know. Also it assumes that it is easy to 
tell where the perfectly cohering fiction ends and ' ' what we know ' ' begins. 
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how does correspondence guarantee coherence? Indeed would not 
the presumption be that where there is an "invention" in perfect 
coherence with everything we "know," but not corresponding with 
the facts, a judgment or set of judgments which did correspond 
would break up the coherence? 

More could and should be said about the distinction, rather the 
lack of distinction, between correspondence of qualities and corre- 
spondence of relations and about the whole subject in general of the 
separation of the "criterion" and "nature" of a thing. But I am 
already over the limits of this paper. I am keenly aware of the 
highly "negative" character of this criticism and I realize that many 
of the questions here proposed could not have been treated in Mr. 
Russell 's book. But if they represent genuine difficulties in the cen- 
tral doctrines of the volume they ought to be raised and discussed 
somewhere. 

Addison W. Moore. 
University or Chicago. 
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THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, April 
27, at the psychological laboratory of Columbia University. After- 
noon and evening sessions were held, at which the following papers 
were presented. 

Studies in Appetite: Garry C. Myers. 

The writer continued a study of appetite which was begun by one 
of his pupils of Juniata College, Miss Margaret Baker. Her ques- 
tionnaire which she applied to 75 students was extended by the 
writer to other subjects of college, normal school, and high school- 
grade, making a total of 483 subjects — 258 boys and 225 girls. Prom 
the twenty foremost likes and the twenty leading dislikes secured by 
the questionnaire the names of forty things to eat were printed on 
slips of paper, shuffled, and presented to each of fifty men and fifty 
women who were asked to rank the forty things in the order in which 
they were liked, and to indicate, in case any were disliked, where the 
dislikes began. Three weeks after the first test the same subjects 
were surprised by the request to arrange again the items in the order 
in which they were liked after the manner of the first test. 



